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ABSTRACT 

The first objective of the study, conducted vith 150 
tluceer, four--, and five-year-olds, was to ascertain whether young 
children assign occupational and social roles by sex« The results 
obtained^^ through the use of two newly devised instruments were 
positive* cfhildren do assign social and occupational roles by sex* 
The second objective was to determine if these role assigninents could 
be modified* 2^ experimental curriculum was devised for half of the 
sample, the other half forming the" control group* The results 
indicate that children's assignment of social and occupational roles 
can become oiore egalitaricui, hence are modif iable* (Author) 
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In the 19U0*8 Rodgers and Hatjoerstein wrote a song about racism and hotr 
one is educated into racist notions: 

•Tfou've got to be taught 
Before it's too late 
Before you are six or seven or eighth ^ 

Representative Shirley Chisolm in 1971 indicated how appropriate this 
song is in describing hotr the young are educated into sexist notions* 

nds naper in adMbressing itself to the role schools play in this early 
indoctrination ^ the young into sexist perceptions, reports on one 
stu^y i4iich attenpted to define a laore egalitarian direction for the 
schooling of the very yoiuag--bef ore six or seven or eight the Preschool 
Tears* 

As dissatisfaction vith present sex role typing becomes more w£dBspread^ ~ 
the schools, as agents: of socialization, are coming under increasing attack* 
Voluminous documentation exists to substantiate the ctorge that boys aid 
girls emerge flrcm present day co-educational schooling with dxramatically 
iUfferent-percepticns of the roles thqrnflgr appropriately play in hone 
and society* (See Bibliography) One recent study iriiich clearly documents 
this charge is the Gre nberg study (1971) reported at the MERk convention 
last year* Her etu^y of I800, Uth, >th, 6th, 6th, and 10th grade boys 
and girls enrolled in public and private schools on Long IDsland, Neu Toric, 
contained> significant findings vhich clearly demonstrated the differential 
perceptions and attitudes of boys and girls toimrd incrttesed participation 
of nomen in social, economic and political spheres. Eer stuid^ idiich util* 
ised a 20 itm querstionaire attempted to determihe if there were ^ystem^ 
atic and significant group differences to the questions posed, and if 
these differences Here a ftmction of grade, age, socioeconomic status, 
and/or sex* The results indicated that except for slight increments in 
egalitarian responses as children got older, (ULfferences in res ponse, 
were more likely to be related to the sex of the respondent than to socio*^ 
economic status or grade in school* The finding that socio-economic 
status did not infltaence response was significant since there appears to 
exist a widespread notion that interest in a changed role for women is 
confined to high rather than low economic status groups* This stucity in- 
dicates that. this notion may be untrue* In analyzing the responses to 
the twenty items of the Oreenberg questionaire used in her stu€|y it was 
apparent that the major differences in response pattern were due to the 
sex of the respondent* Interestingly, differences in response were not 
confined to questions of pjreference and attitude alone* Questions which 
tapped the respondehC^s ability to analyze' objective reality such ast 
^Are women as inteUigent as men*' wer^ responded to in the same pattern 
as those that were clearly tapping preference, i*e* '^Ubuld you mind* 
woxidng for a female boss 7^ To both kinds of questions females said 
i^es^ more frequently than males* However despite significant differ^* 
ences between male and female respondents, both male and females by 



fourth grade had Incorporated stereotypic societal notions of the sex 
appropriateness of selected jobs^ occupations and professions. Although 
girls consistently reported a greater preference and willingness for 
women to participate more fully in social, economic and political roles, 
trm Uth grade on, the girls as veil as the boys, held narrow and nega«» 
tive views concerning the role of women* 

The results of the Greenberg stucfy led us to spec\ilate as to whether 
children have incorporated societaX notions of appropriate sex role 
behavior considerably before their entrance into fourth grade, vfe further 
speculated as to whether or not tl^se attitudes might be modifible in the 
school setting if intervention took place at an early age. A unique 
conblnation of circumstances enabled us to explore both -these avenues of 
interest: !• The age at lAixch children incorporate societal notions of 
appropriate occupational sex role assignment and 2. The possibility of ^ 
modifying these notions ttirough curricula intervention. In /^y of 1971 
we were provided with the opportunily of wrking with the teachers and 
the children at the Hofstra Child Development Center for the school year 
1971-1972# It iras at this time that we forsmlated pl^ for assessing 
childrens attitudes and for developing curriculum modification techniques. 
vfe developed an assessnent component in an attempt to gather all the 
necessary' data (within rather limited financial and administrative para«« 
meters) for the exploration cf our two fold aim. 

As anticipated the bench mark data we gathered did indeed indicate 
that by three years of age clildren had incorporated stereotypic societal 
notions of appropriate occupati inal sex role assignment. Additionally, 
our early meetings witii the^ nursery school teachers indicated that they 
too held stereotypic and narrow vie^is of appropriate sex role behavior. 
Thus it 'became clear that time and effort would have to be expended for 
the exploratlpjn'efr teacher attitudes and behaviors, if our plan to modify 
the children *Vattittides and behaviors was to have aqy chance of success. 
Consequently, the need for a curriculum for the teachers aa well as the 
children TTas established. 



Teacher's Curriculum 



A schedule of two hour bi«»monthly meetings was established. The 
early meetings assumed the following format. 

1) Statistical and descriptive materials idiich document the effects 
of stereotypic sex role expectations and assignments on both the Individ-* 
ual and society were distributed. 

2) Discussion, analysis and interpretation of these materials 
followed. 

3) The role schools play in forming these stereotypic sex r'ble 
expectatidns and assignments was discussed, analyzed and interpreted. 



As the project evolved the later taeetings changed in focus.. From 
general discussions of sexism in society and schools the focus shifted 
to more specific ooncems* 

1) Teacher's individual patterns of differential behavior towards 
boys and girls were described, analyzed and interpreted, 

m 

2) New materials and methods for use with the children were dis- 
seminated, analyzed and revised. 

• * • * 

3) Feedback discussions on the positive and negative aspects of 
the ongoing curriculum took place • 

While, much of the curriculum implemented witl; the teachers focused 
directly on the problems arising from societal, school, individual and* 
8e:dst practices a similar focrus was not judged desireable for the children* 
curriculum* In dealing with ttie teachers we attempted to make them more 
conscious of their own and others sexist's beliefs and practices* The 
surfacing of the children's se3d.st»s notions although necessary to 6ur 
assessment component was not a planned part of their curriculum# 



Children's Curriculum 



While thto teacher's curriculum might be described as remedial in 
nature and narrow in focus, the children's curriculum had to be more 
broadly conceived. Their curriculum, without neglecting those areas of 
learning typically associated xTith the preschool experience had to be 
focused on a broadened view of individual potential and societal opport- 
imity* In planning the children's curriculum several criteria had to be 
met. 

1) A balance between cognitive and affective dimensions had to exist. 
, 2) All curriculum areas had to be represented. 

3) Autonomous, independent and assertive behaviors had to be 
elicited and reenf creed. 

h) Opportunities for individual development and group interactions * 
had to be provided. 

$) Egalitarian attitudes of boys and "girls had to be promoted. 

Our observations and deliberations led us to the formulation of our 
BASIC HUllAN NEEDS CURRICULUM. This curriculum^ which has as its core social 
studies concepts, focuses the pre-sdiool learner on the timeless basic 
needs all humans share regardless of sex, race or class. Efealitarian in 
its affective thrust, the curriculum seeks to focus on the commonality 
of human needs while helping to engender in the young child a knowledge 



of, and a respect for the professions, crafts and vocations which are 
orfanized to help satisfy basic hiunan needs • Helping each child to 
aspire to. full,, future participation in the adult world or work and 
leisure^was one o'* our major goals • 

* ^ >- * .J, 

Having bhosen a social .studies based curriculum which focused on 
attidunal and behavioral outcomes through concept * attainment, we then 
integrated other curriculum areas; language arts, number work, science, 
reading and writing experiences and creative and interpretive arts« 

The Basic Huran Needs Curriculum seeks' to effect change through the 
models, media and messages schools provide* School models refer to the 
adults school's employ or in other ways integrate into the school life 
of the children* Taese models demonstrate, by example, the jobs, occu«» 
pations and professions adult females and males pursue* School media 
refers to all. the soft«*ware provided *by the school Kdiich communicate 
through words, pictures and activities the ap^iropriateness of specific 
-sex role behavior* Last^/ school messages, refers to verbal transactions 
bet^ieeh adults and childrens vithin the school setting which either 
transmit sexist notions or heighten artifical sexual differences* 

The Pasic' Human Needs Curriculum, as ve designed it, has six-coTnpo-». 
nents: food, clothing, shelter, love^ and affection, health and recre** 
ation and the culminating comuonent-the cotnriiunity* TJie'^ direction wnich 
each component takes is toward the occupation or profession which egresses 
society's means of satisfying: these hasic human needs* 

Our decision to^ im^>lement a curriculum idth a unifying direction 
was a change in orientation for the child development center* Typically 
the day at the school had been divided into outdoor«»indoor play, rest, 
snack and activity periods, and free and structured play sessions* 
Although special projects Tiere carried out throughout tfie year usually 
in conjunction with a relif ious or secular holiday or festival generally 
no overriding theme dominated the selection of activities and materials* 
The implementation of this curriculum provided an extended central theme 
around which activities and materials were integrated* Another departure 
from previous practise was the large scale purchase of consumable materials 

A curriculum outli le and materials were provided each teacher at the 
inception of each unit* ^ These materials consisted of: 

1) Learning kits for concept attainment activities* 

2) Materials for constructing appropriate work samples of the theme 
of each component* . ^ 

3) Pictures of both men and women pursuing occupations associated 
with the basic human need being studied* 

U) Uniforms and hats for occupational role playing activities* 

A -I 

$) Vocabulary lists* 

6) Books and records* . « 



Throughout the unit teachers took still and motion pictures of the 
children engaged in their role playing activities* Films and pictures 
were regularly shorn to the children inorder to enhance the children's 
peroeptior of their developing capabilities, and to encourage and reenforce 
the development of independent, autonomous and assertive behaviors* 



\ ■* 



Results 



!• Our first discovery t^as that "free play" was not free at all. >Jhen 
given thp oppo.rtunity to chose the activity they preferred, both boys 
and girls chose what they believed vrere appropriate activities for their 
sex# I'Jhen, however, uniforms, hats, and encouragement were provided, 
both bpys and girls participated equally and. enthusiastically in curric-* 
ulum activities previously shunned. 

2. Both teachers and parents reported the children's enthusiastic par- 
ticipation and pleasure in activities provided. The parents were partic- 
ularly pleased with the ciiildk^n's growth in independent behaviors observed 
-at home. 

3% The output of the children on each of the curriculum projects was 
surprisingly sophisticated, especially so since mary of the activities 
Involved complex^ocial interaction and cooperation. Additionally, the 
children translated and extended prescribed curriculum activities into 
novel and creative dimensions. 

li. Using two measures we developed for the assessment component of the 
study we found no change in the children's perception of, present occu- 
pational sex role assignment, and a slight itfeignif icant change in the 
children's perceptions of future occupationeli'' sex role assignment. 
Using the Cald\;ell Pteschool Inventory we fomd significant increases 
in the children's abilities that are related to school achievement and 
success. 

Epilogue 



A very hap.^y turn of fate coupled the completion of this curriculum 
experiment in tl\e) Spring of 1972 vdth announcements from the Department 
of Health, Education and "Welfare and the New York State Department of 
Education that a committment to end school discimination on the basis of 
sex was to become the educational policy of the future. 
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